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ABSTRACT ARTICLE HISTORY 

Scholars and policymakers often make noticeable distinctions Received 4 August 2019 
between acts of terrorism and mass shooting incidents. In order Accepted 25 April 2020 
to assess if these distinctions are generally accurate, we identity 


four key criteria from standard international and domestic Bere pak 
definitions of terrorism. The criteria include: a political, religious [pein Mes Sms 
e 2 BG) |p , Wee Kets, counterterrorism; 


ideological, or social motivation; intent to reach a larger audience; psychology; motivation 
the motivation not involving personal monetary gain; and the 
manifestation of an ‘enemy/other’. We analyze 105 mass shooting 
events in the United States from 1982 through October 2018 to 
assess whether they meet these criteria and find that 41 (39%) 
incidents meet all four criteria and another 45 (43%) incidents 
meet three of the criteria to be classified as acts of terrorism. 
Thus, we contend that mass shooting incidents fit the standard 
definitions of terrorism to a greater degree than is often reported 
by government officials, academics, and media outlets. We 
contend that researchers must be more persistent in investigating 
the motivations behind mass shooting events in order to 
accurately label and counter them. 


Introduction 


Approximately 8:00 pm on June 17th, 2015, Dylann Roof entered Emanuel African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in Charleston, South Carolina. An hour later, he opened fired with a 
A5 caliber handgun killing nine African American individuals. The attack engendered 
mourning and grief worldwide. The mass shooting also sparked debate on whether the 
actions carried out by the mass shooter was an act of terrorism (Shapiro, 2015). 

This work examines the similarities between 105 mass shooting events and terrorism in 
the United States from January 1982 through October 2018 exploring to what extent mass 
shootings fit standard definitions of terrorism. We argue that the underreporting of mass 
shootings as terrorism significantly affects the ability of governments to counter the 
attacks, both prior to their occurrence and in respect to future attacks. Therefore, we 
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should be prudent in investigating the motives and circumstances surrounding these 
mass shooting events in order to properly define and counter them. 

We begin by defining mass shooting events and terrorism. In order to more fully under- 
stand the relationship between mass shooting and terrorism, we then analyze the mental 
and psychological processes of mass shooters and discuss their similarities to terrorists. 
Next, we examine the political and social motivations underlying mass shootings stressing 
the importance of properly labeling them as terrorism when they fit standard definitions 
and elaborate on the counter-terrorism implications. Then we analyze 105 mass shooting 
events in the United States to assess the nature of the attacks and motivations of the 
attackers. We find that the motivations of the attackers do fall within the standard 
definitions of terrorism to a greater degree than is currently acknowledged. Finally, we 
offer a discussion regarding the importance of properly defining mass shooting events. 


Defining mass shootings and terrorism 


To explore whether a mass shooting event should be labeled as a terrorist act, we must 
define both terms. To define mass shootings, we begin with the definition of mass 
killing specified in the United States Investigative Assistance for Violent Crimes Act of 
2012. According to this legislation, a mass killing requires three or more individuals 
must be killed in the same event. Prior to this legislation, the United States Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI) and researchers like Knoll (2012) and Fox and Levin (1998) 
defined mass murder as the homicide of at least four victims at a single location at the 
same time. Other researchers contended that two or more victims killed in an attack con- 
stitutes an act of mass murder (Lester et al., 2005; Messing & Heeren, 2004). Additional 
researchers defined mass murder as three or more individuals killed in a single or 
related event (Holmes & DeBurger, 1988; Holmes & Holmes, 2001; Meloy et al., 2001; 
Petee et al., 1997; Meloy et al., 2004). In 2013, the United States Department of Justice 
aligned their definition with US Investigative Assistance for Violent Crimes Act to define 
mass killings as the murder of three or more individuals in a single event with close geo- 
graphical proximity. We adopt this definition and apply it to mass shootings. 

Our data focus on mass shootings specifically and not mass killings generally. We use 
the Mother Jones US Mass Shootings Dataset that follows the three or more individuals 
killed criteria but also excludes events involving conventional crimes and gang-related 
activity." In addition, the events included were all conducted (at least in part) through 
the use of firearms. Thus, mass killings that involved the use of explosive devices or 
vehicles as the only mode of attack (e.g. the Oklahoma City Bombing and 9/11) are not 
included. However, events involving both the use of firearms and explosive devices (e.g. 
the Columbine Shooting) are included. Only including mass murder events that were con- 
ducted primarily with firearms is not problematic in our estimation given that the over- 
whelming majority of mass murder episodes in the United States are conducted with 
firearms. Thus, we utilize the term mass shootings rather than mass murder throughout 
the manuscript. 

Countless definitions of terrorism exist and scholars frequently debate what is the most 
appropriate method to define terrorism. Below, we review some of the debates that exist 
within the field of terrorism studies and argue that there are many useful approaches in 
terms of conceptualizing terrorism. In considering the multiple frameworks, we look for 
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commonalities across them to create an inclusive and thorough definition of terrorism for 
our study. 

Any attempt to define should begin with the Global Terrorism Database (GTD) as a 
reference point as the GTD is considered one of the most reliable and comprehensive ter- 
rorism databases in the world and includes data on over 180,000 cases of domestic and 
international terrorism (Global Terrorism Index Report. Institute for Economics & Peace, 
2012). In addition, the GTD’s terrorism definition is widely accepted within the field of ter- 
rorism studies, both domestically and internationally (Global Terrorism Index Report. Insti- 
tute for Economics & Peace, 2012). The GTD (2019) defines a terrorist attack as ‘an 
intentional act of violence or threat of violence by a non-state actor’ in which two of 
the following three criteria also have been met: 


(1) the violent act was aimed at attaining a political, economic, religious, or social goal; 

(2) the violent act included evidence of an intention to coerce, intimidate, or convey some 
other message to a larger audience (or audiences) other than the immediate victims; 
and 

(3) the act was outside the precepts of legitimate warfare activities (p. 11). 


The Terrorism in Western Europe: Events Data (TWEED) defines a terrorist attack as 


an act [by a non-state agent] that has inflicted personal injury, or attacks against material 
targets (property) if the act is of a nature that could have led to personal injury or in 
another way would have a noticeable impact on an audience, while at the same time the 
act was committed to direct demands of or raise attention from others than those immedi- 
ately inflicted with personal or material injury. (Engene, 2006, p. 5) 


This definition is similar to the GTD in that a non-state actor causes injury (presumably by 
violent means, although not specified) to raise attention or make demands which is 
related to the second GTD criteria. 

The United Nations (UN) has conceptualized terrorism as: 


Criminal acts intended or calculated to provoke a state of terror in the general public, a group 
of persons or particular persons for political purposes are in any circumstance unjustifiable, 
whatever the considerations of a political, philosophical, ideological, racial, ethnic, religious 
or any other nature that may be invoked to justify them. (United Nations, 1995, p. 4) 


While not specifying a non-state actor, the UN definition certainly points to the GTD’s first 
criteria that a violent act is aimed at attaining a political, economic, religious, or social goal. 
Furthermore, the United Kingdom defines terrorism as: 


the use or threat of action that is designed to influence the government or to intimidate the 
public or a section of the public within or outside of the United Kingdom. Terrorism is also the 
use or threat of action for the purpose of advancing a political, religious, or ideological cause. 
(Graeme & Gunaratna, 2004, pp. 6-7) 


Thus, the United Kingdom definition embraces the first GTD criteria, as well the second 
factor that focuses on intimidation. 

While terrorism is defined by Title 22 of the United States Code as politically motivated 
violence perpetrated in a clandestine manner against noncombatants, the United States 
relies on numerous definitions of terrorism across its various agencies and departments 
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and there was very little agreement on the definition of terrorism prior to September 11, 
2001 (Weaver & Wittekind, 2002). The USA PATRIOT Act (2001) defines terrorism as: any 
crime committed with ‘the use of any weapon or dangerous device,’ when the intent of 
the crime is determined to be the endangerment of public safety or substantial property 
damage rather than for ‘mere personal monetary gain’. This definition is less specific than 
the GTD definition and while it does not specify a required motivation, it does indicate the 
intent should not be for monetary gain. The US Department of Justice (DOJ) defines ter- 
rorism as: ‘The unlawful use of force or violence against persons or property to intimidate 
or coerce a Government, the civilian population, or any segment thereof, in furtherance of 
political or social objectives’ (Graeme & Gunaratna, 2004, p. 6). This definition is closer to 
the GTD in its emphasis on intimidation and political or social motivations. Similarly, the US 
Department of Defense defines terrorism as: ‘the unlawful use of — or threatened use of - 
force or violence against individuals or property to coerce or intimidate governments or 
societies. It is often used to achieve political, religious, or ideological objectives’ 
(Graeme & Gunaratna, 2004, p. 6). This definition mirrors the GTD with only the third cri- 
teria that the act was outside the precepts of legitimate warfare activities. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI) refines the DOJ definition and applies it to domestic terrorism, 
defining that as: 


unlawful use, or threatened use, of force or violence by a group or individual based and oper- 
ating entirely within the United States or its territories, without foreign direction, committed 
against persons or property to intimidate or coerce a government, the civilian population, or 
any segment thereof, in furtherance of political or social objectives. (Graeme & Gunaratna, 
2004, p. 6) 


Again, this definition is similar to the GTD regarding intimidation and motivational criteria 
but it only focuses on individuals or groups operating in the US without foreign direction. 

A theme in scholarly work on terrorism is inclusivity in defining the term while not 
requiring all elements be present for an act to be classified as terrorism. Young (2019) con- 
ducts an analysis of 195 academic journal articles on terrorism from 1980 to 2012 to ascer- 
tain how scholars conceptualize and study terrorism. Young concludes that the often- 
narrow framework by which scholars define and examine terrorism could benefit from a 
larger variety of operationalizations and approaches as the ‘one-size’ fits all strategy of 
conceptualizing terrorism is not optimal. 

Schmid (2004a) contends that when examining the wide array of academic and govern- 
mental definitions of terrorism ten elements are commonly present: (1) the use of violence, 
(2) the threat of violence, (3) deliberate creation of fear among a target group or groups, (4) 
the targeting of civilians /non-combatants, (5) intent to intimidate, coerce or propagan- 
dize, (6) use of violence within a larger strategy or framework, (7) attempt to communicate 
the act to a wider audience, (8) illegal nature of the act(s), (9) political component motiv- 
ating the attack, (10) use of the act to mobilize individuals and/or immobilize individuals. 
Schmid asserts all elements need not be present for an action to be considered terrorism. 
In another work, Schmid (2004b) conceptualizes terrorism across five frameworks: terror- 
ism as/and crime; terrorism as/and politics; terrorism as/and warfare; terrorism as/and 
communication; and terrorism as/and religious fundamentalism and contends that 
these frameworks are not mutually exclusive or exhaustive. Further, additional frameworks 
can and should be considered when attempting to understand if a given action is 
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terrorism according to Schmid (2004b). A common theme in these works is that a clear 
working definition of terrorism is needed in order to properly understand and combat ter- 
rorism. However, such a definition must originate from the consideration of as many fra- 
meworks and conceptualizations as possible (Schmid, 2004a, 2004b) As Schmid remarks: 
‘All relevant aspects need to be properly considered to understand terrorism in all its forms 
and manifestations’ (2004b, p. 214). 

According to Ruby (2002), acts of terrorism are committed in order to create a fearful 
state of mind in an audience different from the victims, but there are other legal, moral, 
and behavioral approaches that each emphasize specific factors that need to be examined 
in determining if an event should be classified as terrorism. Ganor (2010) contends that 
conceptualizing terrorism is often a difficult and complex process and properly defining 
terrorism is central to producing effective counterterrorism strategies. Ganor defines ter- 
rorism as: ‘the intentional use of, or threat to use, violence against civilians or against civi- 
lian targets, in order to attain political aims’ (2010, p. 294). Ganor argues that accurately 
defining terrorism is the first step in considering how to properly combat terrorism 
from an international perspective. 

While the definitions and conceptualizations of terrorism described above differ, 
general themes appear. In fact, three commonalities are present in most definitions: a 
violent act directed at intimidation was committed, the act was intended to advance a pol- 
itical, religious, economic, social or ideological goal, and the motivation behind the attack 
was not based on monetary or personal gain. Thus, we utilize these three criteria in our 
definition of terrorism for this project due to their standard usage in both academic 
and policy-based definitions. We also include one additional criterion regarding 
whether the perpetrator manifests the notion of an ‘enemy or other’ prior to or during 
the attack. Thus, the four criteria we use to assess whether a mass shooting should be 
classified as a terrorist attack are: the presence of a larger motivation (i.e. evidence that 
the perpetrator(s) had a political, religious, ideological, or social motivation for carrying 
out the attack), intent to reach a larger audience other than the immediate victims in 
the attack, the action was carried out for reasons other than for personal monetary or 
financial gain, and the manifestation of an ‘enemy or other’. 


Terrorism, mass murder, psychological processes and motivations 


In examining the literature, we find many similarities pertaining to the social characteristics 
of individuals that perpetuate mass shootings events and those that commit acts of terror- 
ism. The causes behind mass shootings are multi-faceted, and it is impossible to impute 
one single factor as the root cause of an event. However, researchers examining the motiv- 
ations have generally found these three common characteristics: social alienation, identity 
crises, and failure to adapt to the expectations of society (Collins, 2014; Kalish & Kimmel, 
2012; Knoll, 2012; Madfis, 2014). Similarly, Borum (2010) identifies three common vulner- 
abilities that increase the chance that an individual becomes involved in terrorism: per- 
ceived injustice or humiliation, need for identity, and need for belonging. Abrahms 
(2008) contends that the primary factor that draws individuals to terrorist activity and ter- 
rorist groups is social isolation remarking that: ‘Terrorist organization appeal disproportio- 
nately to certain psychological types of people, namely, the socially alienated’ (p. 96). 
Research on numerous terrorist organizations including Al-Qaida, Chechen groups, 
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Hezbollah, Kurdistan Workers’ Party, Marxist groups, and Palestinian groups found that 
individuals who are most likely to be recruited and carry out terrorist acts are those that 
are socially isolated (Hudson, 1999; Merkl, 1986; Pedahzur, 2005; Sageman, 2004; 
Schmid, 2007). 

Another commonality connecting mass murderers and terrorists is a sense of injury or 
injustice. Levin and Madfis (2009) identify a five-step process that links specific events and 
stages in an individual's life with a greater likelihood of mass murder. First, there is a nega- 
tive event early in life. Next, prolonged negative emotions from that event leads to social 
isolation. Then a dramatic event triggers a strong emotional reaction leading to violent 
thoughts. Subsequently, the individual begins planning their attack to obtain revenge 
for the perceived injustices. Finally, the individual carries out their attack. Similarly, 
Borum (2004, 2010) presents a four-stage process individual-actor model that increases 
the likelihood of a terrorist act. The process starts with an individual framing a dissatisfying 
event as being unjust. Subsequently, a specific person or identity is deemed responsible 
for the injustice. The target of the injustice is then perceived as the ultimate ‘enemy’ or 
‘other’ which leads to moral detachment and encourages the individual to take aggressive 
action against the enemy. Thus, the psychological processes that lead to mass murder and 
terrorist acts follow analogous steps and paths. 

Further, individually held strong grievances are an important element regarding the 
motivations behind both mass murder (Knoll, 2012; Levin & Madfis, 2009) and terrorism 
(McCauley & Moskalenko, 2008). Knoll (2012) interviews five living mass murderers and 
finds that bullying in childhood leads to significant grievance formation. Kalish and 
Kimmel (2012) argue that many mass murderers are culturally marginalized because 
they do not fit with standard conceptualizations of masculinity and develop significant 
grievances against society, lashing out to reclaim their identity. Looking at terrorist 
groups, McCauley and Moskalenko state: 


Chechen Black Widows are described as seeking revenge against Russians for their own 
experience of rape or for the deaths of their menfolk. Tamil Tigers of the suicide brigades 
called ‘Black Tigers’ are often described as survivors of Sinhalese atrocities. Accounts of Pales- 
tinian suicide terrorists often cite revenge for IDF attacks on neighbors or loved ones as a 
motive for self-sacrifice. (2008, p. 418) 


Lone wolf shooters and terrorists often follow similar pathways to radicalization. Lone 
wolves are defined numerous ways but a majority of definitions include the following: 
centers on a single actor; not connected to any known groups; ideologically, socially, or 
politically motivated to carry out a violent attack entirely on their own (Becker, 2000; 
Hamm & Spaaij, 2015; NSCITF, 2015; Spaaij & Hamm, 2014). Lone wolf terrorists are 
often more socially isolated than their counterparts found within terrorist organizations 
and frequently act out of a sense of deprivation from values they feel entitled to 
(Hamm & Spaaij, 2015; NSCITF, 2015). A majority of lone wolves, despite their social iso- 
lation, often take the time to explain the intent behind their actions by writing letters, 
manifestos, and generating videos (Hamm & Spaaij, 2015). Like many lone wolf terrorists, 
mass shooters may frequently appear to take violent actions based on deeply seeded per- 
sonal issues that later transition into political, social, ideological, or religious grievances, 
and act without the support of a larger group. In addition, both frequently provide expla- 
nations for their actions. 
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Given that numerous terrorist definitions that include the existence ‘social’ and ‘ideo- 
logical’ motivations, we believe it is important to elaborate on these concepts for our 
project. Social motivations/goals often involve, but are not limited to, the perpetrator 
seeking to target individuals or groups based on characteristics such as race, gender, eth- 
nicity, and sexual orientation. In addition, social and ideological motivations pertain to the 
desire to engender social change or send a social or ideological message to society at 
large. An example of a socially and ideologically motivated attack would be Dylann 
Roof's attack on the Emanuel African Methodist Episcopal Church where the perpetrator 
specifically targeted African American individuals and stated his intent to start a race war.” 

Social and ideological motivations can co-exist with other motivations. Hudson (1999) 
argues that terrorists do not always fit neatly within a single categorized motivation, and 
motivations can frequently overlap. We argue similarly to Hudson (1999) and Schmid 
(2004a, 2004b) that terrorist motivations are not always mutually exclusive. Thus, one 
could argue that Roof had a clear social motive in the targeting of African Americans 
and an ideological/political motive in attempting to instigate a race war and spread extre- 
mist views. Similarly, socially/ideologically/politically/religiously motivated mass shooting 
events may frequently overlap with hate crimes directed at specific groups within society. 
While Roof’s shooting qualified as a hate crime (Walters & Sullivan, 2016), this does not pre- 
clude the event from also being classified as a terrorist attack. In fact, the GTD (2019) 
includes acts of terrorism in its database that are classified as both hate crimes and terror- 
ist events. However, our focus is on the motivations of the shooter and not whether the 
motivation supports a hate crime designation since that is not the critical component in 
labeling events as terrorism. 

Appropriately identifying motivations for mass shootings can help us understand their 
relationship to terrorism. Even though mass shooting events may entail a social and/or 
ideological motivation, habitualized modes of conceptualizing terrorism may lead well- 
meaning observers to inadvertently omit or discount socially and/or ideologically motiv- 
ated attacks as non-terrorist related due to pre-conceived cognitive perceptions. As 
Schmid (2004b) states: 


If we confine ourselves to a single framework — for instance, a military war framework - we 
might misunderstand the full nature and scope of the terrorist motivations and modes of 
operation. All relevant aspects need to be properly considered to understand terrorism in 
all its forms and manifestations. (p. 215) 


In simple terms, there is often an over-emphasis on political and religious motivations and 
social and ideological motivations are neglected based on generalized and historical con- 
structs and perceptions of terrorism. 

Social and ideological motivations may be more difficult to discover due to their varied 
nature. Researchers may need to investigate the nature of social and ideological motiv- 
ations because they are often less publicized than religious or political motivations 
related to a given attack. Furthermore, a fair amount of cases exist where no social or ideo- 
logical motivation may be present, such as the 2017 Las Vegas shooting where no infor- 
mation was known regarding the shooter's motivation or intent.* However, in other 
instances, a distinct social or ideological motivation may emerge upon an in-depth inves- 
tigation where information is obtained from government documents, and/or witness 
statements and/or manifestos. 
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In review, many mass shooters and terrorists proceed through the following cycle: 
experience deeply negative event(s), form grievance, select a target responsible, and act 
out violently against those perceived as responsible.” Traditional terrorists are often 
viewed as targeting individuals in government or associated with a specific political 
cause or religion (Crenshaw, 2000) while mass shooters are often viewed as targeting indi- 
viduals in society at large (Becker, 2000). Therefore, a perpetrator that attacks a govern- 
ment, political, or religious targets is often labeled as a terrorist, and a perpetrator that 
attacks members of society is often labeled as mentally ill, or a non-terrorist mass murderer 
(Schildkraut & Elsass, 2016; Stone, 2015). However, in many cases the psychological pro- 
cesses that lead to these attacks are similar (GUss et al., 2007; Moghaddam, 2005). The 
difference is often the type of target that is selected and not the underlying psychological 
emotion behind the attack. As Schmid (2004b) remarks in considering how the different 
dimensions of terrorism overlap: 


The psychological dimension — that overlaps with the communication dimension | discussed 
as well as with the religious fundamentalist dimension | also raised — should not be lost, since it 
might bring us closer to some of the root causes of terrorism. (p. 214) 


While the majority of definitions of terrorism consider attacks on members of society 
under the umbrella of terrorism, many of these acts are inaccurately classified as criminal 
acts carried out by mentally ill individuals due to insufficient investigation and assessment. 
The motivations behind mass murder events can often, although not always, be under- 
stood if researchers closely examine the writings, statements, and behavior of mass 
murders. A problematic aspect in analyzing the motivations is that many assume most 
mass murderers are mentally ill, or deranged, and that a clear motive cannot be determined 
(Stone, 2015). In some cases, that assumption is accurate, and those individuals would not 
likely be classified as terrorists under our criteria as they often lack the external motivations 
motivation required in our definition. However, while some mass murderers are mentally ill, 
or possess aspects of mental illness or personality disorders, this does not automatically 
preclude them from having clear motives in their attacks (Stone, 2015). Furthermore, a 
large percentage of mass murders do not possess mental illnesses such as schizophrenia 
and psychoses where they cannot perceive reality and the consequences of their 
actions. Rather, a large number of mass murderers that do have mental health issues 
tend to have personality disorders such as antisocial or sociopathic disorders, which are 
quite distinct from reality altering illnesses (Stone, 201 5)£ Subsequently, many mass mur- 
derers are often fully aware of reality, their motivations, and the consequences of their 
actions. Therefore, we argue that every effort should be made to fully examine the 
motives of mass shooters to attempt to undercover their true nature when possible. Yet, 
we are not arguing that every socially isolated mass shooter has a political, religious, econ- 
omic, social or ideological goal that warrants the terrorism label. An individual can be 
socially isolated and disaffected and turn to violence, but if a larger goal/message is 
lacking, their actions would not be viewed as terroristic under our coding scheme. 


Labeling mass shootings as terrorism: more than semantics 


We are not arguing to arbitrarily define all mass shootings as acts of terrorism, or to expand 
the label of terrorism to apply where it is inappropriate. Rather, we argue that when mass 
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shootings fit the standard definitions of terrorism those acts should be properly labeled as 
terrorism in order to provide law enforcement officials with the tools necessary to poten- 
tially prevent the acts from occurring and provide consistency in the application of the ter- 
rorism label. However, we argue that when the actions, motives, and circumstances 
surrounding the event fail to meet the standard criteria of terrorism the action should 
not be labeled as terrorism. 

We assert that an individual should only be considered a terrorist suspect if extreme 
views are linked with violence, or a direct threat of violence, along with a political, reli- 
gious, ideological, or social motivation that is connected to the violent action. As 
Abrahms states: ‘There’s an important difference, though, between rooting for extreme 
ends and using extreme means to realize them’ (2019). Furthermore, relying on the tra- 
ditional terrorism perspective, which often scrutinizes certain groups to a greater 
degree in respect to applying the terrorism label, can have serious negative consequences, 
especially for marginalized groups. Utilizing an experimental research design Baele et al. 
(2019) find that the manner by which media organizations frame violent events influences 
the public perceptions of specific groups and can lead certain groups to be incorrectly 
conflated with terrorists. DeAngelis (2009) also supports this notion by adding: ‘The 
words and concepts we use to discuss terrorism and counterterrorism — including the 
word “terrorism” itself - can have profound implications for how countries, populations 
and individuals behave, psychological researchers maintain’ (p. 65). Numerous studies 
highlight the myriad of negative effects by racial/ethnic profiling and/or labeling certain 
groups as being more prone to engage in terrorism (Bahdi, 2003; Odartey-Wellington, 
2009; Tehranian, 2009). 

Incorrectly labeling an individual or group as a ‘terrorist’ can result in an overall associ- 
ation with terrorism based on race/ethnicity/religion by the public, which in turn results in 
a larger fractalization between groups in society and a more insecure environment (Bahdi, 
2003). Thus, our argument is not to expand the definition of terrorism, but rather to more 
consistently and precisely apply the existing definition as appropriate. A real-world 
example of mislabeling should help make our argument more clear. 

On May 23, 2014, Elliot Rodger killed six people and wounded 14 others in a mass 
shooting. Referred to as the Isla Vista shooting, the attack met all the criteria we outlined 
in our definition of terrorism. However, the act was frequently regarded as a criminal act by 
a mentally ill individual rather than an act of terrorism (Schildkraut & Elsass, 2016). Rodger 
had specific social motivations for the attack, desired to reach a wider audience, mani- 
fested the notion of an enemy/other, and the action did not entail evidence of a desire 
for monetary gain. Rodger wanted to punish the portion of society (i.e. women) he 
blamed for his unhappiness. Within his ‘manifesto’ Rodger described frustration over 
not having a girlfriend while also displaying hatred of women in general, racial minorities, 
and mixed-race couples (Rodger, 2014). His last video contained a direct threat to women 
for rejecting him, blaming them for his inability to find a relationship with a woman as well 
as lamenting at still being a virgin (CNN, 2014). Further into his manifesto he expands on 
his motivation for the killings, calling it a ‘war on women’ (Rodger, 2014, p. 132). At one 
point Rodger also states: ‘If | can’t have you girls, | will destroy you’ (Hoffman & Ware, 
2020, p. 1). In addition to his hatred of women, Rodger also discusses his hatred of min- 
orities. In his manifesto and in online forum postings, he expresses his anger towards 
mixed race relationships stating that seeing these couples together, ‘makes you want to 
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quit life’ (Glasstetter, 2014). Rodger had a clear social goal in mind to ‘punish’ those in 
society (i.e. primarily women and to a lesser degree mixed race couples) he blamed for 
making him feel inferior. His manifesto also makes it clear that his attacks were meant 
to be seen by society at large by discussing going onto the streets of Santa Barbara and 
killing as many people as possible in order to make them [women] ‘realize their crimes’ 
(Rodger, 2014, p. 132). Thus, there is a clear motivation that Rodger says is his ‘war on 
women’ that he intended to spread as far as possible. This is related to his overall goal 
of envisioning a society where women are punished for their actions (Rodger, 2014, 
p. 136). It is also important to note that Rodgers actions on May 23" led to the rise of 
the movement referred to as Incel (Involuntarily Celebrate) which seeks to target and 
punish women for denying men sexual advances. As Hoffman and Ware remark: ‘he 
[Rodger] is now considered by fellow incels to be their movement's ‘patron saint’ - a cul- 
tural touchstone and inspirational figure — to be imitated and emulated’ (Hoffman & Ware, 
2020, p. 1). To date, approximately 50 deaths have been attributed to the Incel movement 
in the United States and Canada (Hoffman & Ware, 2020). 

The decision to label the shooting as criminal and not terrorism may appear trivial at 
first glance. However, this notion is inaccurate due to the effect improper labeling of 
the action had on the inability of law enforcement officials to intervene prior to the 
attack. According to the 2015 Santa Barbara County Sheriff's Office report, Rodger’s 
posted YouTube videos prior to the attack indicating his hatred toward specific social 
groups (e.g. women, minorities, and mixed-race couples) and his desire to violently 
harm them (Brown, 2015; Serna, 2015). Three weeks prior to the attack, Rodger’s 
parents met with authorities after seeing the troubling videos. Furthermore, Rodger’s 
manifesto indicated the attacks had been planned for approximately a year, with many 
warning signs present throughout the period (e.g. verbal and written statements, guns 
and ammunition purchased). In fact, the report includes fourteen separate incidents of 
planning that signaled a possible attack (Brown, 2015; Serna, 2015). If authorities had 
the ability and disposition to flag and monitor Rodger’s actions as a traditional terrorist 
threat rather than a criminal one, authorities may have had a greater chance of preventing 
the deadly attack. Thus, the decision to label an act as criminal versus terrorist has real 
world implications for governments and their citizens. 

Our research seeks to find how frequently mass shootings like Isla Vista meet the criteria 
to be classified as terrorism but are not labeled as such. We should note that many see a 
distinction between terrorism as a tactical choice groups employ as part of their resistance 
whereas mass shootings are viewed more as a type of violence and not a tactic per se. We 
do not dispute this distinction. However, we focus on whether there are instances where 
mass shootings should be viewed as falling under the definition of terrorism, particularly 
when this method of violence is used strategically to send a message to a broader 
audience. 


Mass shooter events: general analysis 


In order to assess whether the motivations of mass shooters are similar to those of terror- 
ists, we examine the known mass shooting events from the past three and a half decades. 
Given the lack of an official government source that identifies all mass shooting events, we 
utilize the Mother Jones Dataset that includes all known cases of mass shootings that 
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occurred in a public space since 1982 (Follman et al., 2016). Reliable data on mass shooting 
events, and supporting documentation related to each case, is not consistently available 
prior to 1982. Our data collection extends through October 2018 and includes 105 inci- 
dents. The Mother Jones Dataset was the first open-source database on mass shootings 
available to the public. The dataset is considered a reputable source pertaining to identify- 
ing mass shooting events and has been used by numerous scholars to identify the fre- 
quency and nature of mass shooting cases (Borum, 2013; Brent et al., 2013; Jacobs & 
Burns, 2014; Krouse & Richardson, 2015; Metzl & Macleish, 2015; Nance et al., 2013; 
Walkup & Rubin, 2013; Wallace, 2015). 

The Mother Jones Dataset examines news reports to generate the number of victims 
and location of the event. Examining news reports of mass shooting events is considered 
an appropriate method to identify cases because it includes more than those that are 
officially reported to government agencies (Duwe, 2014; Kelly, 2010; Petee et al., 1997). 
In addition, other sources on mass shooting data such as Uniform Crime Reports (UCR) 
and the National Incident-Based Reporting System (NIBRS) rely on a patchwork of state 
and local government agencies to report mass shooting cases to federal organizations 
(Huff-Corzine et al., 2014). Relying on these data sources can be problematic because 
many local and state agencies openly acknowledge they are unwilling or unable to con- 
sistently and uniformly report mass shooter crime data to federal organizations. 

The Mother Jones Dataset advances a methodology similar to the DOJ/FBI and ident- 
ifies mass shooting cases as having three or more fatalities at the same event. The 
additional criteria used for inclusion are: The shootings were primarily carried out by a 
lone shooter; the shooting occurred in a public place; perpetrators who died during the 
attack were not included in the victim totals; the shooting took place in the same 
general geographic area.’ There is a large degree of overlap in the mass shooting cases 
identified by Mother Jones and the DOJ/FBI (Cohen et al., 2014).° However, the Mother 
Jones dataset also includes cases that were reported in the media but were not reported 
to the FBI, even though the cases met the criteria of being considered mass shooting 
events. These cases were not purposefully excluded by FBI but were cases that simply 
failed to be reported due to nation-wide inconsistencies in reporting procedures discussed 
above. Thus, we believe the cases included in the Mother Jones dataset accurately reflect 
mass shootings in the United States due to the case identifying methodology and the 
information included regarding: the time period they occurred, their geographical 
location, and the demographic backgrounds of the attackers. Information includes but 
is not limited to: deaths, fatalities, location, demographic information of the perpetrator, 
weapons used in the attack, and mental health history (where available). 


Coding methodology 


Understanding the motivations behind mass shootings presents numerous difficulties due 
to the possibility that subjective criteria can interfere with the coding process and limited 
data availability. Given these challenges, researchers seek to develop specific terrorism 
definitions and precise coding criteria (Engene, 2006, 2007; GTD; TWEED). We follow this 
tradition and develop specific criteria in order to determine if the motivation behind a 
given attack is related to terrorist activity. Similar, although not identical, to the Global Ter- 
rorism Database (GTD), our coding methodology examines open source material. Our 
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definition of terrorism requires three commonalities are present: a violent act was com- 
mitted, the act was intended to advance a political, religious, economic, social or ideologi- 
cal goal, and the motivation behind the attack was not based on monetary or personal 
gain pertaining to the individual. Obviously, the requirement of a violent act applies to 
every mass shooting event in our study. 

In order to operationalize the other commonalities of our definition, we identity four 
criteria to determine if a mass shooting should be classified as a terrorist attack that 
include: the presence of a larger motivation (i.e. evidence that the perpetrator(s) had a pol- 
itical, religious, ideological, or social motivation for carrying out the attack), intent to reach 
a larger audience other than the immediate victims in the attack, the action was carried 
out for reasons other than for personal monetary or financial gain, and the manifestation 
of an ‘enemy or other’. The first two criteria are similar to the criteria used by organizations 
(GTD, DOJ, FBI and the UN) previously discussed. The events are classified as terrorism if: 1- 
the violent act was aimed at attaining a political, economic, religious, ideological, or social 
goal; and 2-the violent act included evidence of an intention to coerce, intimidate, or 
convey some other message to a larger audience (or audiences) other than the immediate 
victims. Our third criterion is from the USA PATRIOT Act (2001) that the act was carried out 
for reasons other than for ‘personal monetary gain’. Lastly, for robustness purposes, we 
include one additional criterion indicating whether the perpetrator manifested notions 
of an ‘enemy or other’ prior to or during the attack. 

In order to code each of the variables, we examined open source material containing 
qualitative information including but not limited to: personal manifestos, online writings 
and videos, legal documents, witness statements, testimonies of perpetrator(s)’ friends, 
family members, acquaintances, and co-workers, police reports, government documen- 
tation, media reports, and official reports on each attack and the perpetrator(s). The use 
of open source material is consistent with other databases like the GTD. For example, 


The current GTD is the product of several phases of data collection efforts, each relying on 
publicly available, unclassified source materials. These include media articles and electronic 
news archives, and to a lesser extent, existing data sets, secondary source materials such as 
books and journals, and legal documents. (Global Terrorism Database Codebook, 2019, p. 3) 


In addition, the coders reached decisions for coding each variable using the precise coding 
criteria explained below. While we admit that human error and bias will inadvertently 
impact any database with subjective coding, we had three trained project coders indepen- 
dently review the data sources described above to produce coding decisions. In cases of 
disagreement, the coding decision of the senior project coder was followed. A list detailing 
each case and coding values for each variable, as well as the Intercoder Reliability Rating 
(IRR) statistics for each variable, appears in Table A1 in the Appendix. Since there is no con- 
sensus on the most appropriate measure for intercoder reliability (Feng, 2015), and given 
the nature of our data, we report multiple measures of intercoder reliability rating that 
each capture the percentage agreement between the project coders (Feng, 2015; 
Tinsley & Weiss, 2000). 

For the motivation variable, we examined the source material (e.g. police reports, gov- 
ernment documentation, witness statements, etc.) to assess whether there was a prepon- 
derance of evidence of a motive to advance a political, religious, social, or ideological goal 
(i.e. larger motivation). The motivation variable was coded as (0 = Unknown, 1 = Yes, 2= 
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No). In assessing the motivation, coders looked for statements made by the perpetrators, 
or information uncovered by investigators, that spoke to an external motivation. In each 
case, coders examined evidence to assess whether the perpetrator sought to accomplish 
any of the following through the attack: institute some form of political/religious/ideologi- 
cal/social change; target individuals/groups/institutions based on political/religious/ideo- 
logical/social affiliations; or convey a political/religious/ideological/social message. As 
mentioned previously, motivations may frequently overlap. Meaning, an attack may 
often entail both a political and social motivation, and other combinations of motives 
(e.g. religious and ideological, etc.). Based on the work of previous scholars (Hudson, 
1999; Schmid, 2004a, 2004b; Young, 2019), we also contend that motivations are often 
not mutually exclusive and multiple motivations may exist simultaneously. For example, 
in the Charleston Church shooting on June 17th, 2015, government documents indicated 
that the perpetrator stated to the FBI that he intended to instigate a race war and reinsti- 
tute segregation. In addition, he created a website where he posted a manifesto stating his 
disdain for certain racial and ethnic groups. Lastly, reports and witness testimonies indi- 
cated the perpetrator targeted African American individuals in the attack. The combi- 
nation of these factors indicated he wanted to kill individuals of a specific race/ethnicity 
to initiate social and political change. Thus, the event was coded as 1 for a larger motiv- 
ation(s). 

The motivation variable was coded as 2 in cases where the preponderance of evidence 
indicated the perpetrator(s)’ motivation was not political, religious, social, or ideological. 
For example, a disgruntled employee seeking retribution for a personnel decision was 
coded as no political, religious, social, or ideological motivation. This was the case with 
the Atlantis Plastics shooting on June 25th, 2008. At the moment of termination, the per- 
petrator opened fire on his supervisor and other factory employees ultimately killing five 
individuals. Documentation indicating prior work-related conflicts involving the employee 
and management, as well as the lack of any evidence connecting the perpetrator with a 
political, religious, social, or ideological motivation led to the coding of 2. Lastly, the motiv- 
ation variable was coded as 0 in cases where there was no significant documentation and 
the perpetrator’s motive could not be determined. 

For the wider audience variable, we wanted to capture whether the perpetrator was 
seeking to reach an audience beyond the immediate victims. Specifically, the variable 
was coded as 1 in cases where a preponderance of evidence indicated the perpetrator 
attempted to coerce, intimidate, or convey a message to a broader audience. More specifi- 
cally, did the perpetrator seek to spread a message to: members of the public or the public 
at large, the media, the government, social, political or religious organizations, or specific 
social, political, or religious groups/individuals in society? The Virginia Tech Shooting on 
April 16th, 2007 was coded as 1 because the perpetrator attempted to reach a wider audi- 
ence with his manifesto. After the initial stage of the attack, the perpetrator traveled to a 
local post office to mail writings and videos to the local NBC television network. The 
materials conveyed the perpetrator’s disgust for a privileged, morally bankrupt, and mate- 
rialistic society and his desire to spread his message to others Johnson, 2007). The perpe- 
trator stated: ‘I die, like Jesus Christ, to inspire generations of the Weak and Defenseless 
people’ (Cho, 2007, p. 7). 

The wider audience variable was coded as 2 in cases where a preponderance of evi- 
dence indicated that the perpetrator did not attempt to coerce, intimidate, or convey a 
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message to a broader audience. Cases commonly coded as 2 typically involved instances 
where the perpetrator was focused only on the immediate victims, primarily for ven- 
geance or due to specific personal grievances against the immediate victims. The Su 
Jung Health Sauna shooting in Norcross, GA on February 22nd, 2012 is such an 
example. Source material indicated that the attack transpired due to a dispute over 
money and food between the perpetrator and an employee at the Su Jung Health 
Sauna. Furthermore, no evidence indicated that the perpetrator sought to reach a wider 
audience in the attack. Finally, the audience variable was coded as 0 in cases where it 
could not be determined if the perpetrator sought to attempt to convey a message to 
a wider audience. 

For the non-monetary gain variable, we analyzed whether the perpetrator’s motive was 
based on financial gain. The variable was coded 1 in cases where a preponderance of evi- 
dence indicated the perpetrator did not attempt to obtain monetary gain from the action. 
The July 16, 2015 shooting at the Chattanooga, Tennessee military recruitment center is an 
example. The perpetrator attacked two separate military facilities in Chattanooga and 
killed four individuals. An FBI investigation found that the attack was inspired by propa- 
ganda by foreign terrorist groups along with possible religious and political extremism. 
In addition, the perpetrator did not receive any monetary benefit from the action nor 
appear to attempt to receive any financial gain from the attack. 

The non-monetary variable was coded 2 in cases where a preponderance of evidence 
indicated the perpetrator was at least partly motivated by personal monetary gain. The 
December 14th, 1993 attack in Aurora, Colorado is an example where the perpetrator’s 
motive appeared to be at least partly monetary in nature. During the attack, the perpetra- 
tor shot and killed five Chuck E Cheese employees and stole over $100,000 in cash and 
items from the company. Witness statements, government documents, and legal proceed- 
ings indicated that the perpetrator was upset after being terminated months prior to the 
attack. In addition, the perpetrator was convicted of robbery along with murder and 
attempted murder following the attacks. Thus, the preponderance of evidence led 
coders to ascertain that the perpetrator’s motive was likely revenge against his former 
employer and co-workers along with a monetary motivation due to the theft. Lastly, the 
non-monetary gain variable was coded 0 in cases where it could not be determined if 
the perpetrator had financial motivations. 

Finally, for the ‘enemy/other’ variable, we examined whether there was evidence that 
the perpetrator manifested ideations of an ‘enemy/other’ that were associated with per- 
ceived injustice, anger, or injury. The variable was coded as 1 where a preponderance 
of evidence from the source material indicated the perpetrator idealized the notion of 
an ‘enemy/other’. We focused specifically on whether evidence indicated individuals or 
groups were targeted based on political, religious, social, or ideological affiliations and/ 
or based on their race, ethnicity, sexual orientation and gender. The mass shooting that 
occurred in Isla Vista, California on May 23rd, 2014 is an example of a case where the per- 
petrator idealized a notion of an ‘other’. Prior to the attack, the perpetrator created mul- 
tiple video manifestos stating his hatred of women, minorities, and mixed raced couples. 
The perpetrator stated that one motivation behind the attack was to ‘wage a war on 
women’. The perpetrator also expressed his anger towards mixed race couples and 
stated that seeing these couples together, ‘makes you want to quit life.” He said he 
wanted to go onto the streets of Isla Vista and ‘punish’ women and mixed race couples 
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for their ‘crimes’. Based on this information, we concluded that the targeting of women, 
minorities, and mixed race couples was an idealized notion of an ‘enemy/other’. 

The other variable was coded as 2 where a preponderance of evidence indicated the 
perpetrator did not idealize the notion of an ‘enemy/other’. The Thurston High School 
shooting in Springfield, Oregon on May 21st 1998 is an example. On May 20th, the perpe- 
trator was suspended from school for possessing a stolen hand gun in his locker following 
an expulsion hearing. The day following the hearing, the perpetrator attacked and killed 
both his parents. The perpetrator then traveled to his local high school where he killed 
two students and wounded 24 others. We determined there was no evidence that the per- 
petrator idealized a notion of an ‘enemy/other’ prior to or during the attack. The perpetra- 
tor’s statements prior to the attack indicated a high level of distress after being charged 
with two felonies and the resulting emotional impact this would inflict on his parents. 
The attack appeared to be carried out in response to the events on May 20th, and no 
specific group or entity was identified by the perpetrator as being responsible for his 
anger, and no specific group or entity was identified as being a potential target in the 
attacks. Lastly, the variable was coded as 0 in cases where it could not be determined 
whether the perpetrator idealized the notion of an enemy/other. 


Results 


We begin our analysis by examining the four criteria outlined above for each individual 
case. The aggregate results appear in Figure 1 and detailed information on the coding 
for each event appears in the Appendix in Table A1. In examining the mass shootings col- 
lectively, we find that in 45 cases (43%) a religious, social, ideological, or political motive 
was present linking the perpetrator to the attack. In 25 cases (24%) the motive appeared 
to clearly be non-terrorism related (e.g. personal, workplace shooting, etc.), and in 35 cases 
(33%) a motive could not be determined. Furthermore, in 93 cases (88%) the motivation 
was clearly not monetary or personal gain. In 2 cases (2%) the motivation appeared to 
be monetary (at least in part), and in 10 cases (10%) we could not determine personal 
monetary motivations. In respect to conveying a message to a larger audience, in 54 
out of 105 cases (51%) the perpetrator appeared to attempt to reach a broader audience 


Criteria for Classification of Terrorism 
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Figure 1. Four key criteria. 
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other than the immediate victims in the attack. In 21 cases (20%) the perpetrator did not to 
attempt a wider audience, and in 30 cases (29%) it could not be determined. Finally, in 68 
cases (65%) there was evidence linking the perpetrator and attack to a perceived notion of 
a target/enemy/other whereas there was clearly no notion of other in 3 cases (3%) and in 
34 cases (32%) it could not be determined. 

After examining how many of our cases met each individual criteria pertaining to the 
standard definitions of terrorism, we then examined how many of our cases met all the 
criteria. We find that 41 cases (39%) meet all four criteria examined in our content analysis 
of publicly available information. In other words, close to 40% of mass shooting events in 
our analysis met our stringent definition of terrorism based on the examination of the 
attackers’ motivations as well as the circumstances surrounding the attacks. Further, an 
additional four cases met the criteria of having a larger motivation plus at least one 
other criteria being met. Given the GTD only requires two out of their three criteria to 
be present for classification as a terroristic event, we assert that a total of 45 (or 43%) of 
the mass shooting events analyzed could be classified as terrorism. In addition, six cases 
(6%) had at least three characteristics of terrorism but did not have a larger motivation. 
Further, 21 cases (20%) had two characteristics, whereas 24 cases (23%) had only one 
characteristic of terrorism. Finally, only 9 cases, or less than 9% of our sample had no 
characteristics of terrorism. 

In review, some mass shooting events are not suited to be labeled as terrorism even if 
some of the hallmarks exist. However, through extensive content analysis we discover that 
43% of the cases examined in this study fit the definition of terrorism employed by this 
study. One of the central findings in our results is that attacks against social groups, 
and/or ideologically motivated attacks, are often mislabeled as criminal acts when the 
target(s) do not include a political or religious component. This is concerning because 
standard definitions of terrorism suggest that ideologically motivated attacks, attacks 
against social groups, and/or attacks that are socially motivated, fall under the umbrella 
of terrorism. Therefore, we contend that the same criteria that is applied to attacks on reli- 
gious and political institutions should also be applied when members of the public or 
society are targeted based on the standard definitions of terrorism. For example, Elliot 
Rodger’s targeting of women and mixed race couples in the Isla Vista, California case 
should be treated with the same level of scrutiny as an attack on a religious or political 
institution because the attacker is clearly targeting a specific social group which falls 
within the standard definitions of terrorism regarding motivation. 


Discussion 


This project analyzed the similarities and differences between mass shooting events and 
terrorism. In our analysis, we discovered that mass shooting events fall within the standard 
definitions of terrorism to a greater extent than is reported by government officials and 
researchers. We argue this finding is due to the frequent lack of investigation into the 
motives of mass shooters and this has real world implications for preventing future 
attacks. When determining how to best prevent terrorism —- politicians, scholars, and 
media debate the degree members of society should be surveilled and how to strike 
the appropriate balance between liberty and security (Freedom House, 2016). Regardless 
of where one falls on the liberty versus security spectrum, it is evident that the decision to 
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label an action as an act of terror or a criminal act has significant consequences for 
counter-terrorism operations. In many nations, government officials have greater ability 
to identify and monitor suspected terrorists if their actions, or potential actions, are con- 
sidered to be terrorist in nature rather than criminal (Cameron et al., 2010; Freedom House, 
2016). 

In the United States a wide range of additional tools are available to government 
officials to employ when specific individuals are suspected of terrorist activity rather 
than criminal activity. These tools include but are not limited to: the application of surveil- 
lance software (i.e. to monitor internet activity, smart phone activity, and online and 
mobile communications, etc.), the expedition of warrants to wiretap individuals, and in 
some cases the elimination of the requirement to obtain warrants to wiretap individuals, 
and increased monitoring and oversight by government agents. While the government 
does have the ability to monitor individuals suspected of criminal activity, these surveil- 
lance processes are significantly more limited in their scope, capability, and expedience 
than if an individual is considered a possible terrorist suspect (Council on Foreign 
Relations, 2013). Thus, the argument that both suspected terrorists and criminals are 
subject to similar monitoring procedures is factually inaccurate. The decision of govern- 
ment officials to label an action, or potential action, as terrorism versus criminal has a 
myriad of real-world consequences for surveillance capabilities and counter-terrorism 
operations. One obvious implication is budgetary. The cost of counter-terrorism surveil- 
lance is significant, both in terms of dollars and labor. This reality could facilitate a reluc- 
tance to classify a suspected perpetrators as a potential terrorists to reduce costs. 

Lankford (2012) provides a quantitative assessment and comparative analysis of suicide 
terrorists, rampage shooters, work place shooters, and school shooters and finds differ- 
ences between the offenders were rather superficial. In fact, suicide terrorists and 
rampage shooters appeared to all struggle with similar personal problems that precipi- 
tated the attacks. The similarities Lankford found included social marginalization, family 
problems, work/school problems, and a precipitating crisis. Further, he found the perpe- 
trators were equally likely to write an explanation for their actions on a suicide note as 
well as dying in the attack. Lankford suggests that policymakers should explore these simi- 
larities when looking for avenues to prevent attacks, and refrain from focusing on profiles 
based solely on religion or ideology. We agree with Lankford’s claims and contend that the 
underreporting of mass shooting events as terrorism has significant real-world conse- 
quences for preventing these acts for multiple reasons. 

First, labeling mass shooting events that meet the criteria defined here as terrorism has 
implications for counterterrorism. Identifying a potential mass shooting event as terrorism 
(when appropriate) allows security officials to surveil potential attackers to a greater extent 
in a more expedient manner. Although not all mass shootings can be prevented, one 
factor that can aid security officials in preventing future attacks is providing them with 
the surveillance tools necessary to track and monitor potential attackers more expedi- 
tiously. Our study began in 1982 and spanned until October 2018. Of the 105 events exam- 
ined, 54 (51%) occurred from 2010 forward. In addition, the US has six times its global 
share of public mass shootings (Lankford, 2019). Brenan (2019) reaffirms this by stating: 
‘Mass shootings and acts of terrorism have increased in the U.S. and are even tied together 
in some high-profile incidents. Americans are now equally worried that they or a family 
member will be a victim of each’ (1). Furthermore, a recent 2019 Gallup poll found that 
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approximately 46% of respondents were worried about being a victim of terrorism while 
45% were worried about being a victim of a mass shooting (Brenan, 2019). Properly label- 
ing these events is critical to addressing this issue in the hopes of preventing a greater 
number of future attacks. 

Relatedly, New York's Governor Andrew Cuomo called for new laws that could help 
combat future mass shootings by labeling them as terrorist events when appropriate. 
Cuomo 


proposed the Hate Crimes Domestic Terrorism Act that would be the first in the U.S., covering 
any person who kills in a mass attack on the basis of race, religion, creed or sexual orientation. 
Penalties for such acts should be the same as for other terrorism crimes — up to life in prison 
without parole. (Goldman, 2019, p. 1) 


The act seeks to provide state security officials with additional tools to combat mass shoot- 
ings, domestic terrorism and crimes that target specific groups. Future research should 
further consider the overlap and intersection between hate crimes, mass shootings, and 
terrorism. 

Additionally, the USA PATRIOT Act expanded the definition of terrorism to incorporate 
domestic terrorism. According to the ACLU (2019), Section 802 of the USA PATRIOT Act 
finds that a person should be labeled a domestic terrorist if 


if they do an act ‘dangerous to human life’ that is a violation of the criminal laws of a state or 
the United States, if the act appears to be intended to: (i) intimidate or coerce a civilian popu- 
lation; (ii) influence the policy of a government by intimidation or coercion; or (iii) to affect the 
conduct of a government by mass destruction, assassination or kidnapping. Furthermore, the 
acts must occur primarily within the territorial jurisdiction of the United States and if they do 
not, may be regarded as international terrorism. 


This provision of the PATRIOT Act allows for an expansion of government powers to inves- 
tigate domestic terrorists with the same autonomy that would apply to foreign terrorism. 
In summary, defining mass shootings events as terrorism (where appropriate) has many 
benefits beyond punitive measures that could potentially result in fewer mass shooting 
events. 

Second, mislabeling mass shooting events not only poses security issues, it is also inac- 
curate from a research and policymaking standpoint. Too often the discussion of mass 
shootings centers on the political persuasion of the perpetrator or target of an attack. Poli- 
ticians are quick to guide the conversation of specific mass shooters in the direction that is 
most beneficial to their political leanings.'° Thus, a precise examination of a mass shooter's 
genuine motivations and the circumstances surrounding each case are often lost in the 
political discussion. Rather than subjectively including or excluding cases of mass shoot- 
ings as terrorism based on political bias, researchers and government officials should sys- 
tematically examine the nuances of each individual case to determine if it meets the 
standard definitions of terrorism. The results from this study point to the notion that 
mass shooting events are frequently mislabeled due to the subjective perception of the 
events, inconsistent coding procedures, or political and social bias. Furthermore, the 
notion that all mass shooters are mentally ill and their motives cannot be known should 
be discarded and replaced with a more precise and thorough examination of the 
events surrounding each case. Doing so is not only more accurate scientifically; it could 
also assist in preventing future attacks. 
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One cannot help but wonder if we were more insistent and consistent with our exam- 
ination of mass shootings as potential acts of terrorism, would our lawmakers feel more 
pressure to respond to this growing crisis? While the sheer number of attacks in recent 
years cause many to blend together, let us return to June 17th, 2015 when Dylann Roof 
entered Emanuel African Methodist Episcopal Church in Charleston, South Carolina to 
join 12 members of the church in a bible study. Roof participated in the bible study for 
almost an hour but when the parishioners began to pray, he stood up, pulled out his 
gun, and began shooting. He killed nine of the members, fled the scene, and was captured 
in Shelby, North Carolina the following morning (Shapiro, 2015). Careful examination of 
the Charleston church shooting shows that the incident meets the standard criteria to 
be labeled an act of terrorism. First, Roof had a larger motivation for carrying out the 
attack. By all accounts, Roof was a self-radicalized white supremacist who wanted to 
start a race war. While he was shooting, he allegedly said, ‘| have to do what | have to 
do ... You all rape women and you're taking over our country’ (Battiste et al., 2015). 

Second, Roof clearly intended to reach a larger audience other than the immediate 
victims in the attack. In fact, Roof told one of the church members whose life he spared 
that he did so intentionally so that she could tell others what happened as he intended 
to commit suicide (Battiste et al. 2015). Further, three days after the attack, Roof's 
website, lastrhodesian.com, was discovered. The website included a nearly 2500-word 
manifesto authored by Roof where he criticized blacks as being inferior and whites as 
cowards. Records indicate he secured the website in early February of 2015 and went 
to efforts to hide his identity as the domain owner. While the manifesto did not explicitly 
outline Roof’s intention to commit a mass shooting, it did suggest he was planning some- 
thing in Charleston. ‘I have no choice,’ it reads. 


| am not in the position to, alone, go into the ghetto and fight. | chose Charleston because it is 
the most historic city in my state, and at one time had the highest ratio of blacks to Whites in 
the country. We have no skinheads, no real KKK, no one doing anything but talking on the 
internet. Well someone has to have the bravery to take it to the real world, and | guess that 
has to be me. (Robles, 2015) 


Third, there is no evidence that Roof committed the mass shooting for personal mon- 
etary or financial gain. While he did not have a steady source of income, there was nothing 
in his trial to suggest that anyone was financing his actions or offering to pay him for the 
shooting. Finally, there was a clear manifestation of an ‘enemy or other’ in this incident. It 
was clear from his own words before, during, and after the shooting that Roof viewed 
blacks as the enemy. In his manifesto, Roof writes: 


The event that truly awakened me was the Trayvon Martin case. | kept hearing and seeing his 
name, and eventually | decided to look him up. | read the Wikipedia article and right away | 
was unable to understand what the big deal was. It was obvious that Zimmerman was in 
the right. But more importantly this prompted me to type in the words ‘black on White 
crime’ into Google, and | have never been the same since that day. (Robles, 2015) 


Roof's friend Meek stated that Roof picked the Emanuel African Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the shooting because it was a ‘Black Church’ and upon seeing a black 
woman in the time period prior to the attack Roof referred to the woman with a racist 
term and stated ‘I'll shoot your ass’ (Robles et al., 2015). 
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The Charleston church shooting is also a good case study in how counter-terrorism 
measures may have prevented this tragedy. Beyond the online manifesto, there were 
other warning signs that Roof was planning a significant violent act. In the months 
leading up to the shooting, Roof had several encounters with the police. In February, he 
was detained at a shopping mall for wearing all black and asking store employees out 
of the ordinary questions. This incident led to an arrest for drug possession. A week or 
so later, he was stopped by the same police officer and a search of his car uncovered 
an AR-15 semiautomatic rifle forearm grip and six magazines with 40 rounds of ammuni- 
tion each. When police asked where the rifle was, Roof indicated he could not afford it yet. 
A month or so later, he was found back at the mall even though he had been banned so 
the ban was extended for three more years (Ortiz, 2015). The felony drug charge from the 
first mall encounter should have prevented Roof from purchasing the .45 handgun he 
used in the Charleston church shooting but the rap sheet had the wrong police depart- 
ment listed. The FBI investigator called two different neighboring departments neither 
of which had a record of the arrest. Before the investigator could find the right depart- 
ment, the three day waiting period expired and Roof was allowed to purchase the gun 
he used to kill nine people Viohnson, 2015). In addition, as Roof’s childhood friend 
Joseph Meek stated: 


Roof had changed, spewing racist ideas and talking about wanting to hurt a whole bunch of 
people. He was saying all this stuff about how the races should be segregated, that whites 
should be with whites. | could tell there was something inside him, there was something 
he wouldn't let go. | was trying to tell him, ‘What's wrong?’ All he would say was that he 
was planning to do something crazy. (Robles et al., 2015) 


Meeks and Roof’s girlfriend Lindsey Fry remarked: ‘I feel like we could have done some- 
thing and prevented this whole thing’ (Robles et al., 2015). 

We cannot speculate if events similar to this one could have been prevented if they 
were labeled as terrorism prior to the attack. However, we can point out that after 
failing to label events like these as terrorism, we have witnessed dramatic increases in 
these types of attacks with minimal action taken by lawmakers to stop their proliferation. 
We are not advocating for new domestic terrorism legislation or for overzealous appli- 
cation of existing laws that violate individual’s freedom of expression or right to privacy. 
We are suggesting that a more careful application of existing laws and sincere exploration 
of motivations behind mass shootings might help counter their proliferation. 

We hope that our findings will start a sincere conversation as to why we do not label 
mass shooting events that meet the criteria of terrorism as such and how doing so 
might prompt discussion on ways to combat this growing problem. Yet, we admit that 
much more research needs to be done on in this area. Further research and refinement 
of motivations should be conducted to see which motivations are most prevalent and if 
there is any discernable pattern in the carnage due to type of motivations. Additionally, 
the relationship between social isolation and social motivations needs to be teased out 
further so we do not inappropriately label someone who is simply disaffected with 
society as a terrorist when they are not. In addition, as previously stated, someone 
should not be considered a potential terrorist suspect due to extremist views. Someone 
should only be considered a terrorist, or terrorist suspect, when extremist views are 
directly connected with violence, or the threat of violence. 
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As we consider expanding the terrorism label to mass shootings that meet the appropri- 
ate criteria, research must also explore ramifications of this idea. While counter-terrorism 
measures would undoubtedly help prevent future mass shootings, such measures are 
expensive and hard to justify unless there is concrete evidence of thwarted attacks. Over- 
zealous application of the terrorism label could also have many unintended consequences 
including suppression of valid speech and protest. There may be calls for tools used to fight 
international terrorism to be used in combatting domestic terrorism like extended deten- 
tion and an official list of domestic terrorists. According to Jenkins and Daddario (2017), 


When applied to a nation’s own people, a list of banned domestic terrorists strongly tends to 
become a tool of state control. It works to suppress speech, association, and political action 
because any idea advanced by a proscribed group becomes anathematized. 


These and other important issues need to be explored further as we seek to refine our 
application of the term terrorism to domestic mass shootings to minimize their occurrence 
while also protecting individual rights and freedoms. 

What then is the optimal response to terrorism? Regardless of the type of terrorist 
threat, domestic or international, counterterrorism policy must always strive to achieve 
two crosscutting goals. The first is to neutralize existing terrorists, and the second is to 
do it in a way that does not generate new terrorists in the process. Whereas underreaction 
fails at the former, overreaction fails at the latter. The key to achieving balance is to aggres- 
sively pursue legitimate terrorists, lest we inadvertently spawn new ones. 


Notes 


1. In 2013 the FBI redefined its definition of mass shooting to consist of three or more individuals 
killed during the course of an attack (not including the shooter). Accordingly, in January 2013, 
the Mother Jones dataset updated its criteria to include cases where three or more individuals 
were killed during an attack based on this change by the US government. Prior to January 
2013, cases were included where four or more individuals were killed during an attack. 

2. Additionally, the action must be intentional, contain an act of violence or threat of violence, and 
the perpetrator must be a sub-national actor (i.e. the perpetrator cannot be a state) (GTD, 2019). 

3. Taken from the shooter's manifesto which can be found at the following address: https://www. 
counter-currents.com/2015/06/dylann-roofs-manifesto/. 

4. The FBI report examining the 2017 Las Vegas shooting can be found at the following address: 
https://ewscripps.brightspotcdn.com/3e/b5/b0d81 e4b45f2ac3af7d7ce527980/u-lvrp-key- 
findings-bau.pdf. 

5. This is a simplified discussion of the process. For an expanded view please see Moghaddam 
(2005). 

6. For an opposing view please see Atran (2003). Atran argues that suicide terrorists do not have 
a distinct psychopathology. 

7. Two cases are included that involved two shooters (the case of the Columbine massacre and 
the Westside Middle School killings). In addition, a few cases involved a killing spree where a 
shooter went to multiple, close geographical locations during the course of the attack. 

8. The Mother Jones dataset excludes mass shooting cases involving conventional crimes such 
as armed robberies, gang violence, and where the perpetrator was not identified. This criteria 
is similar to other mass shooting databases. 

9. The intercoder reliability rating indicators we report are: the Average Pairwise Percentage 
Agreement, Fleiss’ Kappa, Average Pairwise Cohen's Kappa, and Krippendorff's Alpha 
(nominal indicator). 

10. Please see Huff and Kertzer (2018) for supporting evidence of this view. 
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Table Al. Terrorism criteria coding for mass murder events in the United States from 1982 to October 2018. 


ppendix 


Case Location Date Fatalities Wounded Larger Motivation Non-monetary Gain Wider Audience Notion of Other 
Meets all four criteria 
1. Welding shop shooting Miami, FL 8/20/1982 8 3 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
2. Dallas nightclub shooting Dallas, TX 6/29/1984 6 1 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
3. San Ysidro McDonald’s massacre San Ysidro, CA 7/18/1984 22 19 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
4. Shopping centers spree killings Palm Bay, FL 4/23/1987 6 14 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
5. Stockton schoolyard shooting Stockton, CA 1/17/1989 6 29 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
6. Luby’s massacre Killeen, TX 10/16/ 24 20 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
1991 
7. University of lowa shooting lowa City, IA 11/1/1991 6 1 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
8. Royal Oak postal shootings Royal Oak, Michigan 11/14/ 5 5 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
1991 
9. Watkins Glen killings Watkins Glen, NY 10/15/ 5 0 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
1992 
10. 101 CA Street shootings San Francisco, CA 7/1/1993 9 6 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
11. Luigi's shooting Fayetteville, NC 8/6/1993 4 8 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
12. Long Island Rail Road massacre Garden City, NY 12/7/1993 6 19 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
13. R.E. Phelon Company shooting Aiken, SC 9/15/1997 4 3 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
14. Columbine High School massacre Littleton, CO 4/20/1999 13 24 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
15. Atlanta day trading spree killings Atlanta, GA 7/29/1999 9 13 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
16. Wedgwood Baptist Church shooting Fort Worth, TX 9/15/1999 8 7 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
17. Wakefield massacre Wakefield, MA 12/26/ 7 0 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
2000 
18. Lockheed Martin shooting Meridian, MS 7/8/2003 7 8 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
19. Damageplan show shooting Columbus, OH 12/8/2004 ) 7 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
20. Virginia Tech massacre Blacksburg, VA 4/16/2007 33 23 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
21. Kirkwood City Council shooting Kirkwood, MI 2/7/2008 6 2 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
22. Binghamton shootings Binghamton, NY 4/3/2009 14 4 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
23. Fort Hood massacre Fort Hood, TX 11/5/2009 13 30 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
24. Coffee shop police killings Parkland, WA 11/29/ 4 1 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
2009 
25. Hartford Beer Distributor shooting Manchester, CT 8/3/2010 9 2 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
26. Tucson shooting Tucson, AZ 1/8/2011 6 13 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
27. Oikos University killings Oakland, CA 4/2/2012 7 3 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
(Continued) 
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Table A1. Continued. 


Case Location Date Fatalities Wounded Larger Motivation Non-monetary Gain Wider Audience Notion of Other 
28. Sikh temple shooting Oak Creek, WI 8/5/2012 ii 3 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
29. Isla Vista mass murder Santa Barbara, CA 5/23/2014 6 13 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
30. Charleston Church Shooting Charleston, SC 6/17/2015 9 1 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
31. Chattanooga military recruitment center Chattanooga, TN 7/16/2015 5 2 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
32. Umpqua Community College shooting Roseburg, OR 10/1/2015 9 9 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
33. Colorado Springs shooting rampage Colorado Springs, CO 10/31/ 3 0 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
2015 
34. Planned Parenthood clinic Colorado Springs, CO 11/27/ 3 9 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
2015 
35. San Bernardino mass shooting San Bernardino, CA 12/2/2015 14 21 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
36. Orlando nightclub massacre Orlando, FL 6/12/2016 49 53 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
37. Dallas police shooting Dallas, TX 7/7/2016 5 11 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
38. Baton Rouge police shooting Baton Rouge, LA 7/17/2016 3 3 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
39. Fresno downtown shooting Fresno, California 4/18/2017 3 0 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
40. Marjory Stoneman Douglas High School shooting Parkland, Florida 2/14/2018 17 14 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
41. Tree of Life synagogue shooting Pittsburgh, PA 10/27/ 11 6 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
2018 
Meets larger motivation criteria plus one or two other criteria 
42. Trolley Square shooting Salt Lake City, UT 2/12/2007 6 4 Yes Yes Yes Unknown 
43. Fort Lauderdale revenge shooting Fort Lauderdale, FL 2/9/1996 6 1 Yes Yes Unknown Yes 
44. Washington Navy Yard shooting Washington, D.C. 9/16/2013 12 8 Yes Yes Unknown Yes 
45. Living Church of God shooting Brookfield, WI 3/12/2005 7 4 Yes Unknown Unknown Yes 
MEETS THREE CRITERIA BUT NOT LARGER MOTIVATION 
46. Westroads Mall shooting Omaha, NA 12/5/2007 9 4 Unknown Yes Yes Yes 
47. United States Postal Service shooting Edmond, OK 8/20/1986 15 6 No Yes Yes Yes 
48. Standard Gravure shooting Louisville, KY 9/14/1989 9 12 No Yes Yes Yes 
49. Navistar shooting Melrose Park, IL 2/5/2001 5 4 No Yes Yes Yes 
50. Capitol Hill massacre Seattle, WA 3/25/2006 7 2 Unknown Yes Yes Yes 
51. Aurora theater shooting Aurora, CO 7/20/2012 12 58 No Yes Yes Yes 
Meets two criteria but not larger motivation or wider audience 
52. Caltrans maintenance yard shooting Orange, CA 12/18/ 5 2 Unknown Yes Unknown Yes 
1997 
53. Crandon shooting Crandon, WI 10/7/2007 6 1 Unknown Yes Unknown Yes 
54. Excel Industries mass shooting Hesston, KS 2/25/2016 3 14 Unknown Yes Unknown Yes 
55. ESL shooting Sunnyvale, CA 2/16/1988 7 4 No Yes No Yes 
56. Goleta postal shootings Goleta, CA 1/30/2006 8 0 Unknown Yes Unknown Yes 
57. Lindhurst High School shooting Olivehurst, CA 5/1/1992 4 10 No Yes No Yes 


(Continued) 
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Table A1. Continued. 


Case Location Date Fatalities Wounded Larger Motivation Non-monetary Gain Wider Audience Notion of Other 
58. Walter Rossler Company massacre Corpus Christi, TX 4/3/1995 6 0 No Yes No Yes 
59. Connecticut Lottery shooting Newington, CT 3/6/1998 5 1 No Yes No Yes 
60. Xerox killings Honolulu, HI 11/2/1999 7 0 No Yes No Yes 
61. Amish school shooting Lancaster, PA 10/2/2006 6 5 No Yes No Yes 
62. Atlantis Plastics shooting Henderson, KY 6/25/2008 6 1 No Yes No Yes 
63. Su Jung Health Sauna shooting Norcross, GA 2/22/2012 5 0 No Yes No Yes 
64. Accent Signage Systems shooting Minneapolis, MN 9/27/2012 7 1 No Yes No Yes 
65. Alturas tribal shooting Alturas, CA 2/20/2014 4 2 No Yes No Yes 
66. Capital Gazette shooting Annapolis, MD 6/28/2018 5 2 Unknown Yes Unknown Yes 
Meets two criteria but not larger motivation or notion of other 
67. Marysville-Pilchuck High School shooting Marysville, WA 10/24/ 5 1 Unknown Yes Yes Unknown 
2014 
68. Fort Hood shooting 2 Fort Hood, TX 4/3/2014 3 12 No Yes Yes No 
69. Pennsylvania supermarket shooting Tunkhannock, PA 6/7/2017 3 0 No Yes Yes Unknown 
70. Cascade Mall shooting Burlington, WA 9/23/2016 5 0 Unknown Yes Yes Unknown 
71. Las Vegas Strip massacre Las Vegas, NV 10/1/2017 58 546 Unknown Yes Yes Unknown 
72. Santa Fe High School shooting Santa Fe, TX 5/18/2018 10 13 Unknown Yes Yes Unknown 
Only meets non-monetary gain criteria 
73. Radisson Bay Harbor Inn shooting Tampa, FL 12/30/ 5 3 Unknown Yes Unknown Unknown 
1999 
74, Seattle cafe shooting Seattle, WA 5/20/2012 6 1 Unknown Yes Unknown Unknown 
75. Mohawk Valley shootings Herkimer County, NY 3/13/2013 5 2 Unknown Yes Unknown Unknown 
76. Santa Monica rampage Santa Monica, CA 6/7/2013 6 3 Unknown Yes Unknown Unknown 
77. Seal Beach shooting Seal Beach, CA 10/14/ 8 1 No Yes No No 
2011 
78. Hialeah apartment shooting Hialeah, FL 7/26/2013 7 0 Unknown Yes Unknown Unknown 
79. Kalamazoo shooting spree Kalamazoo County, Ml 2/20/2016 6 2 Unknown Yes Unknown Unknown 
80. Pinewood Village Apartment shooting Federal Way, WA 4/21/2013 5 0 No Yes No Unknown 
81. Trestle Trail bridge shooting Menasha, WI 6/11/2015 3 1 No Yes No Unknown 
82. Air Force base shooting Fairchild Air Force Base, WA 6/20/1994 5 23 No Yes No No 
83. Thurston High School shooting Springfield, OR 5/21/1998 4 25 No Yes No No 
84. Northern Illinois University shooting DeKalb, IL 2/14/2008 6 21 No Yes No No 
85. Edgewood business park shooting Edgewood, MD 10/18/ 3 3 No Yes No Unknown 
2017 
86. Walmart shooting in suburban Denver Thornton, CO 11/1/2017 3 0 No Yes No Unknown 
87. Rural Ohio nursing home shooting Kirkersville, Ohio 5/12/2017 3 0 Unknown Yes Unknown Unknown 
88. Texas First Baptist Church massacre Sutherland Springs, TX 11/5/2017 26 20 Unknown Yes Unknown Unknown 
(Continued) 
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Table A1. Continued. 


Case Location Date Fatalities Wounded Larger Motivation Non-monetary Gain Wider Audience Notion of Other 
89. Rancho Tehama shooting spree Rancho Tehama, CA 11/14/ 5 10 Unknown Yes Unknown Unknown 
2017 
90. Pennsylvania carwash shooting Melcroft, PA 1/28/2018 4 1 Unknown Yes Unknown Unknown 
91. Yountville veterans home shooting Yountville, CA 3/9/2018 3 0 Unknown Yes Unknown Unknown 
92. Waffle House shooting Nashville, TN 4/22/2018 4 4 Unknown Yes Unknown Unknown 
93. Rite Aid warehouse shooting Perryman, MD 9/20/18 3 3 Unknown Yes Unknown Unknown 
Only meets notion of other criteria 
94. Carthage nursing home shooting Carthage, NC 3/29/2009 8 3 Unknown Unknown Unknown Yes 
95. Chuck E. Cheese's killings Aurora, CO 12/14/ 4 1 No No No Yes 
1993 
96. Newtown school shooting Newtown, CT 12/14/ 28 2 Unknown Unknown Unknown Yes 
2012 
Does not meet any criteria 
97. GMAC massacre Jacksonville, FL 6/18/1990 10 4 Unknown Unknown Unknown Unknown 
98. Westside Middle School killings Jonesboro, AR 3/24/1998 5 10 Unknown Unknown Unknown Unknown 
99. Red Lake massacre Red Lake, MN 3/21/2005 10 5 Unknown Unknown Unknown Unknown 
100. IHOP shooting Carson City, NV 9/6/2011 5 7 Unknown Unknown Unknown Unknown 
101. Fort Lauderdale airport shooting Fort Lauderdale, Florida 1/6/2017 5 6 Unknown Unknown Unknown Unknown 
102. Florida awning manufacturer shooting Orlando, Florida 6/5/2017 > 0 Unknown Unknown Unknown Unknown 
103. San Francisco UPS shooting San Francisco, CA 6/14/2017 3 2 Unknown Unknown Unknown Unknown 
104.Fifth Third Center shooting Cincinnati, OH 9/6/2018 3 2 Unknown Unknown No Unknown 
105. T&T Trucking shooting Bakersfield, CA 9/12/2018 5 0 Unknown Unknown No Unknown 
Intercoder reliability rating (IRR) statistics 
Average Pairwise Percent Agreement 94.921% 98.73% 96.825% 95.556% 
Fleiss’ Kappa 922 943 948 927 
Average Pairwise Cohen's Kappa 922 943 949 928 


Krippendorff’s Alpha (nominal) 922 943 948 927 
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